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A Haydn Memorial. 


(From the Newe Zeitschrift fiir Musik.) 


Among the impressions received in the days 
of our youth, who does not remember with 
pleasure—provided a sense of reverence forour 
great tone-poets have been early instilled in- 
to the mind—the keen enjoyment derived from 
the first acquaintance with the life of a Haydn, 
a Mozart, or a Beethoven? In this respect we 
were then much indebted to the Holle edition 
of these three classics, which included a bio- 
— sketch of each of the three masters 

way of appendix to their respective compo- 
sitions. However much the outward appear- 
ance of these publications, both in style of 
pans and quality of paper, might have left to 

desired, the contents were eagerly devoured 
by us, and pleased us all the more if amply in- 
terspersed with little anecdotes, minor incid- 
ents, etc, Although far from being models of 
biography, according to our modern notions, 
these sketches were, nevertheless, valuable to 
us at that time, inasmuch as they undertook, 
with pleasing eloquence, to direct our atten- 
tion to these three ‘‘stars of the first magni- 
tude in the musical heaven "—a phrase which, 
much worn as it now appears, was wont to fill 
our youthful minds with awe. 


Years of riper development brought with 
them the exercise, on our part, of aclearer and 
more critical judgment. If, in the light of 
this, those first biographies began to look some- 
what primitive and out of date, still less could 
we be satisfied with the so-called Artist-Biog- 
raphies of a Heribert Rau, which had been, in- 
judiciously enough, recommended to us by a 
friend as likely to gratify our thirst for inform- 
ation on the subject. The literary fireworks 
with which this author delights to surround 
his heroes, Mozart and Beethoven, dazzled our 
eyes but for a short time, to be soon recognized 
as mere tricks of the romance writer. It was 
then, at last, we were reminded of better guides 
on our path—in search of Mozart we found Ot- 
to Jahn; in search of Beethoven, Marx.. Under 
such direction, how soon was our enthusiasm 
kindled; how eager we grew to study their 
works; what new aspects opened up before 
our view! Then, for the first time, the truth 
became revealed to us, that by the side of uni- 
versal and literary history there is also an art 
history, and that it requires at least as much 
to understand a Beethoven or a Mozart as it 
does to appreciate a Goethe or to fathom the 
character of a Wallenstein. Mozart and Beet- 
hoven having in these literary works found the 
only re mtations worthy of their genius, 
that of Haydn alone was still wanting in order 
to complete, in biographical literature also, the 
great trio which, in the enumeration of Ger- 
man Grand-masters of musical art, we instinc- 
tively name in one breath. Itis therefore with 
particular gratification that we hail the appear- 
ance of a “ Joseph Haydn,” by C. F. Pohl, of 
Vienna (published by Sacco’s Nachfolger, at 
Berlin), a work which, in-reference to the two 
others mentioned above, would seem to be en- 
titled to the claim, in Schiller’s words— 


“Ich sei, gewihrt mir die Bitte, 
In éurem Bunde der Dritte!” 


In his new work ©. F. Pohl has not only 
rendered a great service to the memory of 
Haydn; he has also commenced to fill up a gap 
80 long keenly felt by all. And unless the suc- 
ceeding volumes—w appearance is prom- 
ised at intervals not too far apart—should fall 
short of the certainly high-strained expecta 
tions which this first instalment has raised, he 





will have created a work which will do honor 
to the German name, and be one more lasting 
example of German thoroughness and patient 
yet enthusiastic research. To many an idle 

rattler in art matters, it is true, the name of 

aydn may call to mind little more than the 
‘*good.old Papa,” with his bob-tail wig, whose 
music will at best provoke only a pitiful smile 
or doubtful shrug of the shoulders. To them, 
Pohl’s task may appear a superfluous one, and 
it will possibly be a matter of surprise to them 
that anyone should have been found ready to 
bestow so much labor and zeal upon the repre- 
sentative of a period in art long since surmount- 
ed. Fortunately, however, there is another 
portion of the public who, if only out of mere 
gratitude, take the liveliest interest in anything 
connected with a and long for an ex- 
haustive picture of his life. For was it not he 
who, as Herr Pohl aptly remarks, formed the 
connecting link between our great musical he- 
roes of the last century; who took his first 
youthful steps into fame just at the time when 
the career of Sebastian Bach had come to a 
close; who experienced under his very eyes the 
first reforms of Gluck, his triumphs and de- 
cease after glorious achievements? Again, 
was not the entire life of Mozarf—with whom 
he had formed the closest friendship—enacted 
before him, passing away like a wondrous 
dream; and was it not still reserved for him to 
witness the glowing sunrise of a new day in 
Beethoven, whose precursor in many respects 
he had himself been? But even supposing all 
these associations of Haydn’s with the musical 
way-makers of the past century to have never 
existed—if, indeed, such a man as Haydn had 
never been, living merely in the imagination of 
his portrayer—the work now before us would 
still justly claim our admiration, inasmuch as 
it affords an example of how to proceed in or- 
der to make the personality of a man become a 
reality to the reader, and of the minute care re- 
quired in studying countless minor circumstan- 
ces which may, in some manner, have influenced 
the life in question. To writea genuine artist- 
biography .is, in truth, a most difficult task, 
provided the author does not place himself on 
a level with the compilers of many-volumed 
‘+ art-novels,” wherein the writers’ iamgination 
claims full elbow-room, and positive truth is 

ushed into a corner. Among such authors, 

owever, who, possessing the necessary scien- 
tific knowledge of their subject, approach it 
with earnestness of purpose and in full con- 
sciousness of the responsibility of their under- 
taking, different ways have been adopted by 
which to reach the desired goal, Some aim 
chiefly at the realization of a complete picture 
of the artist's outward life and experience; and 
in this all our admiration is due to the 

littering, fresh-colored picture of the life of 
g. M, von Weber, from the pen of his son. 
Others again lay more stress upon the inner 
life, following the artist into the mysterious 
working of his genius, while only the leading 
features of his outward career are touched upon ; 
and in this form of biography Marx unques- 
tionably manifests his mastery. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the best and most re- 
liable method—because at the same time the 
most exhaustive and thoroughgoing—would 
be that which succeeded in combining the ad- 
van of both modes of procedure; which 
united to the keen eye of the historian a true 
artistic feeling, not merely showing us the man 
in the vicissitudes of his life, nor explaining to 
us what he was only from his works, but doing 
the one without leaving the other undone; in 
short, giving a clear conception of the whole 





personality. This was the plan adopted by 
Otto Jahn in his masterly work on Mozart, an 
C. F, Pohl proves himself, in his ‘‘ Haydn,” to 
be his worthy pupil and follower. Jahn him- 
self, at whose instance Herr Pohl had underta- 
ken the task, knew, no doubt, well that the 
latter would be peculiarly fitted to carry it out. 
He had already given ample proof of this in his 
valuable monography, entitled ‘‘ Mozart and 
Haydn in London,” and, moréover, the writer's 
residence in Vienna, his official position there 
of archivist, seemed to point to him as the fu- 
ture biographer of the great master. The mod- 
el after which Polil appears to be constructing 
his work is one highly to be approved of. If 
his aim is to represent the life and doings of 
Haydn in such a manner as to enlist for it the 
sympathies and attention of even a non-musical 
public; if he is convinced that his place is to 
deal not with Haydn alone, but with the whole 
period in which lie lived, so far as it affected 
his artistic development, as well as with the 
local and personal circumstances in which he 
moved; he will have all those on his side whose 
good opinion is worth having, and who will an- 
ticipate the best results from the practical exe- 
cution of so excellent a plan. 
In carrying on the ‘‘chronicle” of events, 
forming a continuous chain of all the more im- 
portant moments in his hero’s life, our author 
gains, at the proper time and place, a rallying 
point, from whence he may indulge a view 
upon much that is interesting in the general 
history, social and artistic, of Vienna, without 
straying tow far from his primary object. For 
did not Haydn cling to Vienna like the child 
to the bosom of its mother? Was there not a 
constant freindly intercourse between the two, 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that anythin 
which, in matters of art or public life, affec 
the ancient Kaiserstadt, would not be sed 
by unnoticed by the other‘ He who, ay this 
part of the book, would be inclined to see a 
mere freak of the librarian, a ion for stir- 
ring up the dust of some questionable antiqui- 
ties, would do wrong to the author, and at the 
same time overlook the gain thus accruing, not 
only to musical but to general culture, in the 
elucidation of facts concerning the social his- 
tory of the time. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark, considering the well-known conscien- 
tiousness of Pohl and his habits of librarian, 
that he has made full use of the printed mate- 
al relating to Haydn, omitting not a single lit- 
erary source which might in any way further 
his object; 4 glance at the text and the numer- 
ous accompanying notes will at once dissipate 
any lingering doubts on this point. The col- 
lecting of an abundance of facts is, however, 
one thing, and the correct interpretation of 
their value and bearings is another. By the 
aid of a careful combination and blending of 
such facts, the mee is enabled to set 
right wrongly formed conclusions, to admit a 
ray of light into much that hitherto had been 
doubtful or obscure. While admiring, there- 
fore, the scrutiny exercised by Pohl in exam- 
ining literary landmarks, and testing their va- 
lidity as evidence, we must fairly be amazed at 
the zeal manifested by him in the discovery of 
fresh sources and in their due application. On 
15 and 17 of the preface, all the a 
and means are enumerated by which he haso 
tained this i ae out war .. neral 
expression of the author’s sense of o on 
to all those persons, private and finial’ who 
had in one way or another rendered assistance 
to him. We venture to assert that, speski 
en gros, no keeper of archives is to be foun 
in. Austria or Germany, to whom minute ques- 
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tions ¢oncerning Haydn have not been ad- 
dressed; no music-cultivating Austrian monas- 
tery can be named in whose libraries Poh! has 
not, directly or indirectly, iustituted inquiries 
after original manuscripts of his hero, not un- 
frequently crowned by success; no collector of 
autographs, the fortunate r of Haydn 
treasures, has succeeded in hiding such relics, 
however jealously guarded, from the searching 
eye of the determined discoverer. In addition 
to this, the confidence with which Prince 
Nicholas Esterbazy, of Galantha, honored the 
biographer was, unquestionably, a matter of 
the greatest advan to him in the further- 
ance of his undertaking. Considering the sig- 
nificance of this truly noble family for Haydn 
and for art in general, it was a matter of para- 
mount necessity to look upon the archives of 
Eisenstadt as the primary source of many au- 
thentic documents, Although these family 
records had been hitherto closed against all 
inspection, the descendant of the great Mace- 
nas of artists has now thrown open the doors 
to the Haydn eg in every way facili- 
tating his inquiry. Herr Pohl has been amply 
rewarded in his search there by many an agree- 
able surprise, and resting upon such reliable, 
precious material, he wrote the present first 
volume. Favoring the positive element through- 
out, he yet manages to steer clear of all an- 
tic dryness. The author's poetic and sym- 

athetic nature reveals itself in more than one 
nstance ; and in those cases where, in spite of 
minute investigation, positive proof for certain 
phases in Haydn's life had not been forth- 
coming, he allows some scope to imagination, 
without, however, losing himself in the region 
of the impossible or the improbable. err 
Pohl does well to attach no mean importance 
to the influence exercised upon the develop- 
ment of Haydn’s mental disposition by the 
scenes of nature surrounding him. Foolish 
though it would be to maintain, with certainty, 
the action, in an equally strong degree, of the 
beauties of nature upon all men, yet there can 
be no doubt that, given a susceptible, open- 
eyed mind like Haydn’s, a counteraction upon 
the individual would be extremely pecbabte, 
thus justifying the conclusion that, surrounded 
by wild rugged scenery, the composer of the 
‘* Creation ” would not have become that which 
a mild, graceful, smiling country had designat- 
ed him to be by anticipation, 

The portion of the work which has so far 
been published represents Book I. of the first 
volume, and is divided into seven chapters. 
In the first of these Herr Pohl makes us ac- 
quainted with Haydn’s ancestors, commencing 
with his t-grandfather; an introduction 
which, having a tragic historical event for its 
background, at once arrests our attention. In 
the second and third we have vivid pictures of 
Joseph's ‘‘ childhood,” spent under the paren- 
tal roof at the little market-town of Rohrau, 
and of the ‘‘School at Hainburg.” The fourth, 
headed ‘‘ At the Chapel-house in Vienna,” de- 
scribes the organization of that institution, by 
which opportunity we also learn something of 
that, in many respects, remarkable man, the 
Dome-Capellmeister Reutter, while in a sub- 
division we are told all about Haydn as a 
**singing-boy.” His ird , his teachers, 
several important court festivities, and, finally, 
the lad’s expulsion from the Chapelhouse, are 
here dealt with. The fifth takes up the ‘*Chron- 
icle,” the purport of which, its appropriateness 
in relation to the particular subject in view, 
we have already briefly pointed out. With the 
sixth chapter, entitled ‘‘Lehr und Wander- 
jahre,” we enter u the toilsome of our 

ro’s first experience in the school of life, that 
important period during which we find him la- 
boring steadily for the development of his tsi- 
ents, and anon taking his first youthful flight 
into ons where he should, ere long, become 
a discoverer, viz., the stringed Quartet and 
the Symphony. In the seventh and last chap- 
ter, we see the young musician at Eisenstadt, 
duly installed in the orchestra of Prince Ester- 
hazy in the capacity of second, and later on, 





after the death of the aged Werner, of sole 
Capellmeister.* This first book, therefore, if 
we commence our reckoning with the great- 
grandfather, embraces the period lying between 
the years 1683 and 1765. The supplements, 
seven in number, contain matter of varied in- 
terest. The most valuable appears to be the 
autobi hical sketch of Joseph Haydn, and 
next in interest, the enumeration of all the im- 
rtant events in matters artistic enacted in 
ienna during the years 1740-1766. The list 
of theoretical works, etc., found among 
Haydn’s books after his death, merits attention 
in so far as it tends to show that genius even 
like his never disdains to learn of others, in or- 
der to obtain a ready command over faculties 
which otherwise might remain slumbering with- 
in. Glancing over the ‘‘ Decree of Appoint- 
ment ” as Capellmeister, we are startled by the 
multitude of offices which a hundred years ago 
the conductor of a princely orchestra was ex- 
ted to perform, and our admiration for the 
man who held that post increases when we con- 
sider that, far from ning under the load of 
so many official duties, he, on the contrary, 
manifested an almost incredible creative activ- 
ity, maintaining throughout a delightful seren- 
ity of mind, which pervades his works in the 
most refreshing manner, and which—to such a 
degree—is to be met with in no other artist. 
For the musical addenda the biographer de- 
serves our especial gratitude. The recitativo 
extracted from the Symphony composed in 
1761 comes —_ us as a surprise, seeing that 
in no other of his numerous symphonic compo- 
sitions he has made use of the instrumental 
recitativo, and we had hitherto looked upon 
Beethoven, in his ‘‘ Ninth,” as the innovator 
in this direction. The Adagio in E flat, select- 
ed from a Symphony in E of 1768, shows that 
charming simplicity, which seems to remind us 
of a 6-8 Adagio in one of his minor Sonatas in 
F. In the Andante from the Symphony in B, 
the adagio of which is written for the stringed 
quartet only, the composer assigns to the vio- 
loncello the office of supporting the melody 
throughout in the lower octave, an effect, which 
was much admired at the time, of which, how- 
ever (not to the detriment of his music), he has 
meaner er ot ae ta himself. In an 
appendix, the biographer gives us the genealog- 
ical tree of the Hay n Seale, the difficulties 
surmounted in the compilation of which were 
infinitely more real than apparent. According 
to an intimation emanating from the publish- 
ers, three more volumes will follow this first 
one at moderate intervals, and are to be 
adorned er with portraits of the com- 
poser and a fac-simile of his handwriting. The 
cost of the complete work is estimated at about 
M 30 (£1 10s.), and considering the variety of 
interesting matter it offers, as well as the lib- 
eral style in which it is being published, the 
price certainly appears a moderate one. 

In the compilation of the numerous lists of 
themes of Haydn's compositions from his earli- 
er period, Herr Pohl’s scrupulous and untirin 
care becomes again apparent; and although 
some few mistakes in the examples quoted have 
crept in here and there, they are of no great 
importance, and may be easily rectified by any 
musician, 

* A considerable portion of this ter 
translated in Duwighte Joumnal of Musie [May aha 5 eng 
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Crystal Palace Concerts, London. 
The twelfth and concluding performance of the 
hristmas season was given on Saturday. It 
ng the 16th of December, the day of Beethoven's 
birth (at Bonn, 1770), a programme devoted exclu- 
igi igang pti. vocal — instrumental, from 
8 pen was but an riate homage to the illus- 
trions musician, ae Goes has fige 80 con- 
spicuously at the Crystal Palace concerts from their 
earliest institation, and whose symphonies, over- 
tures, concertos, etc., have done so much towards 
helping them to the position they occupy, by unan- 
consent, as the best entertainments of their 








kind. With the increasing taste of the general pub- 
lic for instrumental music of the highest order 
Beethoven has had more to do than any other com- 
He has been, indeed, the most eloquent of 
teachers. The growing appreciation of his music 
has led to further inquiry, justifying the frequent 
introduction of works by other masters, his con- 
tem ries and successors, before such large mixed 
audiences as are accustomed to assemble on Satur- 
days at the Crystal Palace, and, twice a week, at St. 
James’s Hall, attracted by the quartets, sonatas, 
ete., prepared by Mr. Arthur Chappell, whose 
Popular Concerts, no longer exclusively “ Monday 
Popular,” but “Saturday Popular” as well, owe not 
less of their vogue to hoven. With Weber, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, etc., the 
old Philharmonic Society, which did so much for 
Beethoven, and for which Beethoven did still more, 
had already made a select and privileged public at 
the now defunct Hanover Square Rooms—where 
Haydn, Mozart, and Cherubini had long reigned— 
sufficiently familiar. The New Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, when (in 1852) Hector Berlioz superintended a 
memorable performance of the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven, at Exeter Hall, first po ly ae 
nopoly, by a ling to a | r public; an ter 
ny - Musical Societe of ath with Mr. Alfred 
Mellon as conductor, set ap, one neh eae op. 
ition on similar nds, In speaking of the 
Crystal Palace, we rele especially to the sympho- 
nies and overtures of Schubert and Schumann, to 
the adequate appreciation of which a thorough com- 
prehension of hoven, who greatly influenced 
them both, was essential. These have been played 
oftener under Mr. August Manns than under any 
other known conductor, at home or abroad, and the 
public are fast becoming as intimately acquainted 
with them as with those of their: great re. 
With rezard to Beethoven himself, it would be 
enough to say that on more than one occasion the 
nine orchestral symphonies have been included in a 
single series of Crystal Palace Concerts, but for the 
fact that, if we except the “chamber” pieces and 
other things not lying within their immediate 
sphere, few compositions by the great master could 
be named which have not, from time to time, been 
accorded a place in the programmes. The selection 
on Saturday, which, beginning with the overture - 
to and ending with the “Choral 1 
phony,” included the pianoforte concerto in E flat, 
the fifth, last, and grandest, besides some songs, 
was admirably suited for the intended pee. 
The instrumental part afforded examples of Beetho- 
ven’s “ first, second, and third styles,” as they have 
been termed—absurdly enough, seeing that, as the 
development of the master's creative power ad- 
vanced, one grew naturally out of another, and that 
virtually the overture to Salvatore Vigano’s alie- 
gorical ballet, Die ‘e dee Prometheus, has as 
claim to be acce for a representative work 
as the Ninth Symphony itself. However, apart 
from speculation, the overture was written in the 
let year of the present century, when Beethoven 
was just thirty, the pianoforte concerto in the 9th, 
and the symphony, which occupied him for a com- 
ratively long time (no wonder !), in the 23rd. 
that a tolerably good notion was offered of the 
com *s power throughout the most incessantly 
creative period of his artistic life, which ended, as 
every musician knows, or ought to know, in 1827, 
on the 26th of March, barely short of half a centu- 
ry ago. The overture must always be 
interesting, as probably the first orchestral work by 
Beethoven that ever won something like wide 4 
ularity in England—especially, it should be 
seve | through the two-hand pianoforte seen. 
ment so early made known tw us. It exhibits in its 
construction all the symmetry of form by which the 
overtures of Mozart are distinguished, combined 
with a something more emphatically proclaiming it 
the work of Beethoven, and no other. The concer- 
to has been the cheval de bataille of first-class pian- 
ists during the last half-century, and is likely to 
engross the attention for a long period hence of 
those who are to follow, nothing itke it having been 
written before or since. For this reason it has been 
nicknamed “The Emperor,” at which Beethoven, 
who held emperors in light esteem—witness his 
tearing off the su ption, “ Napoleon,” which, 
if we may believe the anecdote, till the news of the 
hero's assumption of the Imperial dignity, had been 
affixed to his third phony, afterwards generally 
known as Sinfonia ‘Brovea—would have stormed not 
a little. About the Choral Symphony we need say 
nothing. As it was Beethoven's last, so it is in ev- 
ery respect his greatest ; and it is difficult to imag- 
ine that the projected “No. 10” could have sur- 
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passed it, It is but just to call attention to the note 
upon this symphony contained in Saturday’s pro- 
gramme, and signed “G ”"—not only as a masterly 
analysis, but historically no less than analytically 
interesting. We can remember on no previous oc- 
casion a more evenly balanced and generally admi- 
rable performance of overture, concerto, and sym- 
phony. Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who, not for 
the first time by many, took the pianoforte part in 
the concerto, was “ recalled,” and applauded with 
genuine enthusiasm ; and Mr. Manns was similarly 
complimented after the scherzo and finale of the sym- 
phony—which last, by the way, offered satisfactory 
prongs of the steady advance towards excellence re- 
cently observable in the performances of the Crys- 
tal Palace choir. It is aleo but just to add that the 
very difficult solo voice parts in the finale hive not 
often been intrusted to artists more careful and in- 
telligent than Mdmes. Blanche Cole and Antoinette 
Sterling, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and H. A. Pope. 


To give them all the effect contemplated is barely. 


possible, for in his later works, especially in this 
symphony and the great Missa Solennis in D (No. 
2), Beethoven, in consequence, probably, of the in- 
firmity which was the bane of nearly half his life, 
took little heed of the ordinary capabilities of the 
human organ for the emission of musical sounds, 
How in earlier days the great musician could write 
for the voice is well shown in “ Advlaide,” which im- 
mortalized the poet Matthison, who, but for the musi- 
cian Beethoven, might long since have been forgot- 
ten. This queen of love songs was published at 
Vienna—four years before the Promethens music, 
the first orchestral symphony (C major), and the 
oratorio, Christus am Oeclberge (The Mount of Ol- 
ives) ; 80 that it took us thus further back into the 
youth of a composer for whose maturity so much 
remained in store. Though there is something of 
the impassioned expression of Mozart in this canta- 
ta (for “cantata” it is originally styled), it is in 
other respects as unlike Mozart, and as purely 
Beethoven as conceivable, Mr. Edward Lloyd was 
the fortunate artiet to whom “ Adelaide” was en- 
trusted on so important an occasion—the more for- 
tunate in being able to sing it with such true ex- 
ression, and to be appreciated as he was by his 
rers, By the way, the pianoforte accompani- 
ment was well played, the accompanist—in the case 
of “ Adelaide,” an agent entitled to some considera- 
tion—being Mr. R. Beringer, whose name should 
have been mentioned in the bills. The songs con- 
fided to Mad. Antoinette Sterling were “Wonne der 
Wehmuth,” one of three Jieder to Goethe’s text, 
composed in 1810, and ‘‘ Neue Liebe, neues Leben ” 
(also to Goethe’s words, ‘‘Herz, mein Herz,”) be- 
longing to a set of six published in the same year. 
Mad. Blanche Cole also gave the solos in the cavati- 
na (with chorus)—“ Praise of Music.” A better or 
a more comprehensive selection from Beethoven's 
works could not easily have been made, so as to 
fit in with the inevitably narrow compass of a sin- 
gle programme. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts are to be resumed 
on the 8rd of February, when, in commemoration 
of Mendelssolin’s birthday (1809), the programme is 
to be exclusively devoted to his compositions 
among the rest being the violin concerto, to be 
played by Herr Joseph Joachim, and a slow move- 
ment from one of the unpublished symphonies. 
Why not the entire a with the date of its 
production attached !— 7imes. 





Berlin.—New Comic Opera—Miss 
Minnie Hauk. 


Herr Gitz’s four-act comic opera, Der Widerspen- 
stigen Zahmuna, has at length been produced at the 
Royal Operahouse, and achieved what in the opin- 
ion of a UE ih 9 will prove a lasting success, 
a very large portion of which, by the way, it will 
owe to the admirable manner in which the part of 
the heroine was sustained by that great favorite, 
Miss Minnie Hauk. 

The libretto is, as its author, Herr Joseph Victor 
Widmann, announces in the bills, a “ free” version 
of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. Everyone 
knows that, as a rule, the original form of tragedies, 
dramas, and comedies, has to be greatly modified, 
before such productions are suitable for operatic 
purposes. Nobody, therefore, can blame Herr Wid- 
mann for omitting several of the original charac- 
ters, much of the original play, or even for adding 
something of his own; but everyone must regret 
that he has not displayed more tact in carrying out 
the His aim was, of course, to produce a 

and effective libretto. In this he has been 





only partially successful. The composer has done 
his best with the opportunities furnished him by his 
literary fellow-laborer, though he must, at times, 
have found his task very uphill work. He has, 
nevertheless, written a score which contains some 
excellent music, interesting, characteristic, and 
original. The greatest danger with which the op- 
era had to contend was the first act, which is spun 
out by the librettist to a fearful length, and must 
have imposed a terrible strain upon the composer. 
It is monotonous and wearisome, despite two very 
good specimens of the composer's style, the chorus, 
“ Nichts als Schelten alle Tage” (‘‘ Nothing ev'ry 
day but scolding,”) and the concerted piece: “ Bei 
Nacht die Ruhe so zu stéren, Man kann sein eignes 
Wort nicht héren (“ All night one’s rest is rudely 
broken, One cannot hear a word that’s ken.” 


| ance for those tones in the case of this great singer as 


we do, in the case of others, for the frequent instances 
of singing out of tune, of the tremolo, and of the hollow 
and withered sounds of fading voices, from all which 
blemishes Miss Hauk is free. We flatter ourselves with 

sessing some acquaintance with Shakspeare’s writ- 
ngs, and we muat say that. of ail the performers, Miss 
Hauk approached moet early the poetic original.” 


The Taghlatt remarks, among other things :— 


“ The part of the heroine had fallen to the lot of Miss 
Minnie Hauk, who proved herself as eminent an actress 
as singer. The bold, self-assertive character of the ter- 
magant Kate appears created expressly for her; and, as 
regards the young lady more especially as a singer, we 
gladly overlooked on this occasion the little defects of 
her vocal method, as well as the laurel wreath, which 
was stupidly flung her at the very beginning of the per- 





The pruning knife is here sadly needed, and should 
be liberally employed. Luckily, the overture had 
put the audience in a good humor. The second act 
cannot boast of such pieces as those just named in 
the first act, but then it is much shorter and, taken 
all in all, more pleasing. The third act is superior 
to both the preceding acts, and sparkles with musi- 
cal beauties of no mean order. In the fourth act, a 
comic quartet between Katharina, Petruchio, Gru- 
mio, and the Tailor is «specially worthy of ne ition, 
as is also Katharina’s song, and the succeeding love- 
duet, The great fault of Herr Gétz is that he has 
treated his subject too much in the style of grand 
opera. He wants lightness. He is too fond of em- 
ploying all the resources of the orchestra, which 
frequently quite overpowers the voices of the sing- 
ers. Then, too, he is, perhaps, a little too musician- 
ly to please the great masses—though that, I may 
be told, is a fault in the right direction. With ail 
its short comings, however, Der Wider tigen 
Zihmung is a welcome addition to the list of German 
comic operas, 

No pains had been spared in placing the work 
upon the stage. Great credit is due to the conduc- 
tor, Herr Radecke, for the way in which the or- 
chestra fulfilled its duty. The chorus, also, had 
evidently been well trained, and did con amore what 
they had tv do. Herr Beck was an excellent Petru- 
chio, vocally and dramatically. Mdlle. Grossi, as 
Bianchi; Herr Ernst, as Lucentio; Herr Fricke, as 
Baptista ; Herr Salomon, as Hortensio ; Herr Ober- 
hauser, as Grumio; and Herr Sachse, as the Tailor, 
were all frequently and deservedly applauded. 
But the lar gest share of praise is certainly due to 
Mise Minnie Hauk, who, as the wayward, self-willed, 
and subsequently obedient Katharina, presented a 
picture worthy to rank with the best comic Shaks- 
pearian creations on the stage. The audience were 
charmed, and justly eo. Had the character, words 
and music, been expressly written for her, it could 
not have suited her better, and to her rendering of 
it is assuredly due a goodly portion of the excep- 
tional triumph achieved by the opera, Der Wider- 
spenstigen Zihmung has already been performed in 
Vienna, Leipsic, Mannheim, and other towns, with- 
out anywhere making such a “tall” hit as here, 
But then Minme Hauk was was not the Katharina, 

The papers speak very highly of this young lady. 
I will give you a few specimens. Here is one from 
the Kreuz-Zeitung :-— 


‘The new opera, as performed here, has, in the per- 
ron of Miss Minnie Hauk, a Katharina who, both by the 
natural freshness and power of her grand voice, and by 
her unerring sway over all the requirements for fine 
singing, is equal to her hightask. If the tone-form of 
the opera is to bear any resemblance to its original in 
Shakspeare’s comedy, it can do so only by the help of a 
fair singer possessing such a thoroughly sound, strong, 
and, at the same time, flexible voice as that possessed 
by Miss Minnie Hauk. How would it be possible to ring 
out with the dull tones of a weakly organ the unsubdued 
and impetuous nature of the Shrew who is to be tamed? 
Miss Hauk’s voice is of the metal in which we can cast 
Shakspeare’s Katharina, whom Petru -hio addrerres as 
his ‘ golden Kate,’ previously to freeing her by a terrible 
ordeal from the dross of her bad habits. It was not on- 
ly as a refined vocal virtuosa, but also as a skilful ac- 
tress, who points her delineation with intellectual acu- 
men, that this talented lady satisfied the high expecta- 
tions people had formed of her. The combat which 


Katharina had to fight for the deliverance of her better 
nature with herself and her humorous despot was fought 
by her with well-polished and artistic weapons. ‘The ine 
born combativeness of the — virago, and then the 
way in which the feelings of her maiden heart rise lov- 
ingly towards the man who has succeeded in ing 
her with respect. were two points brought out ar- 
tist with especial force and dramatic effect in the nicely 
uated coloring of her tone-picture. In the presence 
of such great excellence, a critic would beeome a posty 
carper were he again to censure certain isolated unpleas- 
ing tones. We must, we think, make as much allow- 





for That, however, she should succeed in mak- 


ing so much out of a part musically so ungrateful stamps 
her, beyond a question, as a great artist. The part is 
musically ungrateful, because, speaking generally, st1- 
den and violent anger cannot be expressed musically, 
and, in my own personal opinion. the composer commit- 
ted at Rerritte error bo he selected a vixen for the 

n rsonage of an opera. art, moreover, 
vr eseats Cheaahl difficulties; such ticklish airs as those 
vf Katharina in the fourth act cannot probably be found 
a second time in the entire range ot coarents Viterature, 
yet Miss Hauk overcame them most liantly. For this 
let me here give her an especial bravo: Honor where 
honor is due!” 

Dr. Gumprecht informs the readers of the Nation. 


al Zeitung that :— 


“ The part of Katharina is a gem in the repertory of 
Miss Hauk, who brought out the quarrelsome deflance of 
the self-willed maiden with the samo conviction-bearing 
skill she exhibited in the submission and fervent affec- 
tion of the loving wife. With the most praiseworth 
care she had thought the part out, even to its smalles 
characteristic details." 

Der Wider: igen Zahmung is the first dramat- 
ic effort of its composer, and it will be his last, for 
he is no more. [He died in Switzerland, a week be- 
fore his work was produced at the Royal Opera- 
house. Hermann Gétz was born at Kénigaberg. 
While still a youth, he came to Berlin for the pur- 
pose of pursuing h‘s musical studies at Stern’s Con- 
servatory. He subsequently accepted the post of 
organist at Winterthur, in the Canton of Zurich. 
The disease to which he succumbed was consump- 
tion, but he worked on to “‘ the bitter end,” and, ac- 
cording to a notice inserted in the libretto, the last 
song for Katharina was composed for Minnie Hauk 
only a very short time before his death !—Corr, 
Lond, Mus, World. 


“Le Charivari” on Liszt. 


Tall as the poplar swayed by the breeze, long and 
diaphonous (71: a broad and high forehead, eyes lus- 
trous in their dusky suckets, a straight and strong 
nose, arched eye brows, almost always contracted, 
masculine features, a large and imperious mouth, a 
swarthy complexion, and those wrinkles that denote 
a powerful organization, in a word, an ascetic face, 
framed with long zray hair coming down to his 
collar. Thus appeared to us the humble and aus- 
tere Abbé Liszt, ex-infant prodigy, ex-illustrious 
pianist, ex-Wagnerian expositor, now a religious 
composer, travelling to distribute indulgences and to 
perform his masses. 

His secular costume does not detract from the 
fascination of his person. His profile one would 
judge to be that of a Mephistopheles, who, touched 
by the death of Marguerite, was meditating a slow 
conversion, When you see his full face, his expres- 
sion changes and becomes energetic and manly, 
His gesticulation is ample and commanding, and his 
smile is sympathetic and beguiling. While treat- 
ing grand personages with all his moral and phyei- 
cal hauteur, Liszt's conversation is at first a little 
einbarrassed, but it is soon succeeded by flashes of 
wit and charming phrases, although he preserves 
his dry and cold tones, One might compare his 
conversation to champagne frappé. 

Although rich and generous, he lives fragally and 
feigns an aged and impoverished air. Do not be- 
lieve in it; it is merely the affectation of humility, 
and his cassock can scarcely contain the bounding 
of his still youthful soul. His nature is essentially 

rave, but at present he coquets with honors, and 
eigns to be a missionaire incognilo, You should see 
him issue from the Pasdeloup concerts with lowered 
eyes and modestly enter a princely equi that a 
reat name has placed at his disposal. I do not 
oubt the conviction of the Abbé Liszt, fur in his 
outh he gave many proofs of mystical aspiration ; 
But this dtable d’homme will never abdicate the vir- 


tuoso, and his conviction and gentleness becoming 


new titles to the public curiosity, he replaces his 
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sword of honor by a rosary, and beats a drum before 
his bénité 


er. 

At each step the man of the world reappears and 
struggles with the priest ; in vain he wishes to fly 
from the crowd; it attracts and intoxivates him. 
Benevolent and amiable, liking every sort of music, 
Liezt can be pe’ to play en petit comité—that 
is, if among the auditors there are no heretics. 
Formerly he entered a salon with a rush, threw 
down his hat anywhere, removed the candles from 
the piano, and before commencing to play broke a 
dozen strings in a fantastic prelude, Now ne rec- 
ollects himself, draws off his Binck gloves, and after 
a mental benedicite begins the explanatory text, for, 
perhaps, you do not know that Liszt writes 
romsiats that are spoken and played at the same 
time. 

He is a very early riser, and has-at his house only 
a bad equare piano that he never touches. After. 
having read his breviary, he breakfasts fragally 
apon half a dozen oysters, or, if it is a jour gras, 
upon ® small piece of ham, and then pays visits 
during the remainder of the day. His two worldly 


ilections are for café noir and for small and 


pred t 
very bad Roman cigars, but cheap if not gratuitous, 
He is assailed by mammas who wish him to give 
“econ lessons to their interesting y. They 
ave gone so far as to offer him a whole dollar a 
lesson, Upon days when he has no engagements, 
Liszt dines ¢ete-a-tete with his son-in-law, M. Ollivier, 
and at dessert they converse of temporal affairs, As 
he intends to remain some time in Paris, Liszt is 
rehearsing Mazeppa, Jeanne d' Arc, the Danté Sym. 
hony, and eleyen oratorios, the shortest of which 
s mach longer than the opera of the ots, He 
has sent for his ex-Barnum, who had a limb frozen 
in their Russian campaign, Signor Belloni, the fa- 
mons Antonelli of this papal pianist. 

Liszt speaks all languages and copies his works 
himself. His mannecripts are without erasure or 
corrections, and his writing is at onee fine, free, 
running and fantastic, Seeking the most unforeseen 
orchestral combinations, his scores are prodigious, 
and it requires a step-ladder to go from the contra 
hasso to the piccolo, His system is the negation of 
true melody ; he ie chords upon chords, pretend- 
ing thus to establish the direct rapport of the musie 
with the philosophic thonght. In short, his thun- 
dering execution and his principles of exaggeratec 
grandeor inspire such dramatic accents that, hear- 
ing his Mass, one would imagine that they were 
going to conquer Cochin China, rather than to re- 
cite litanies. 

One last word: Liszt's face is adorned with some 
moles, politely ealled grains of genius. Formerly 
he had four, now their number is more than donb- 
Jed ; it is said that it is his faith coming out. —Mus, 
Trade Review. 
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The Fifth Harvard Concert. 


(From the Courier.) 

The Fifth Symphony Concert of the Harvard Musical 
Assoviation was given at the Music Hall on Thurs jay 
afternoon. The first number on the programme wa® 
Gade's B-flat Symphony, No. 4. It is some years since 
this delightful work has been heard in Boston. It has 
been crowded out of our concert programmes, unjustly, 
as I think, by its more brilliant companions in C-minor 
and E, To be sure the great C-minor, with its grand 
alternations of tenderness and brilliancy in the first 
movement, its lovely, dreamy Andante, its glorious 
scherzo with the bewitching, fairy-like Trio, and the 
grand martial theme, sung by the wind instruments in 
its Finale, while the accompanying strings seem to have 
been suddenly changed to one great harp whose swept 
chords add their strong accent to the heroic melody— 
the great C-minor, coming to us with all the prestige of 
Mendelssohn's admiring letter to the composer, in which 
he thanks him in the name of Germany for so admira- 
ble a composition, has perhaps greater claims upon the 
sympathies of an appreciative audience than the more 
modest work we have just heard. But we must not for- 
get that the B-flat Symphony, although of smaller di- 
mensions, and not aiming at such grand, heroic efforts 
as its great predecessor, is yet the more perfect work of 
the two. I know of no work of Gade’s that is so perfect 
in formrand style as this Symphony. The exacting Ge- 
wandhaus audience in Leipzig have become accustomed 
to laok upon an encore of its fascinating Scherso as al- 
most as much a matter of course asan encore of the 
Allegretto Schereando in Beethoven's eighth symphony. 
Throughout the work Gade shows his inimitable mas- 
tery over the orchestra, I think it was Moscheles who 
once said that he believed that, if Gade were to write 
only a single A for a clarinet, it would somehow sound 








differently from anybody else’s A. The charm of Gade’s 
orchestral coloring is indeed great; we find little of that 
Eastern gorgeousness in it that the scores of Wagner, 
Raff, Berlioz and some other great masters of the or- 
chestra are full of; Gade’s instrumentation is more 


classic in spirit; but how gracefully each instrument in 
his orchestra lends itself to the figure it has to play! 
how admirably each delicious orchestral effect is blend- 
ed in the great harmonious whole, finding itself easily 
and naturally there, claiming no special attention to it- 


self, but modestly adding its own charm to that of the 
entire work. I think we shall all be glad to hear this 
little gem of a symphony again. Mendelssohn's stately 
Overture to Racine’s Athalie made a striking contrast to 
the symphony. I think Mendelssohn has never made 
the Hebrew spirit, that many of his works are ful! of, 
more superbly prominent than in this overture. In 


some of his other works it is, to me at least, disagreeable, 
showing some of the tess attractive sides of the Jewish 
character, but here it is grand and imposing, sombre, 
tragic, fierce if you wil), but not absolutely blood-thirs- 
ty. Some one has said that he could never listen to some 
| ewe in Mendelssohn s music without thinking of 
ps of slanghtered Ammorites and Hittites. But in 
listening to the overture to Athalie it is the triumphant 
Jews we think of, The two movements (Andante and 
Finale), from Joachim's score of Schubert's piano-forte 
duet, opns 140, that were played reminded me of a sayin: 
of Von Biilow’s. Some vy was saying to the great pi- 
anist that he thought a man must be extremely German 
to enjoy all of Schubert’s music. “Hm! answered Von 
Biilow, “ if by extremely German you mean impervious 
to ennni, you are not far wrong.”’ Schubert, wth all his 
splendid genins, had undeniably a tendency to prose. a 
certain garrulousness in writing that often led him to 
re his composition beyond all warrantable bounds. 
e had a fatal facility, and did not always know where 
to stop; perhaps no composer of his time was so diffuse 
ashe. In the two movements in question great beauties 
strike the ear at every turn. I can imagine nothing 
more witchingly graceful than the theme of the Finale. 
But, ye Gods! what a length! Why must a fine theme 
be worked, and worked until itis positively threadbare? 
I think Joachim would have succeeded in making a 
finer score of the work, if he had not forced himself to 
cling so closely to Schubert’s habitual manner of instrn- 
mentation. is work indeed a clever imitation of 
Schubert's style in treating the orchestra, buat w 
judged on its own merits can in no wise be called a re- 
markable score. It is very difficult, and many of the 
instruments often have to cope with ungrateful phrases. 
Of variety of orchestral coloring (which it seems to me 
was most needed in so prolix a mag gms 4 eg little. 
e. t 





The score is y P . ey Feo 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture. at tl even 
so fine a programme ae it aid, had vs 3 effect, not unu- 


eval in Beethoven's works, of being able to put all the 
rest in its pocket and walk off with it, The very first 
nd chords in F-minor seemed to blow all that we had 
ust been i out of time. Madame Luisa fiani 
was the e ~ ~ the a and made a mark = 
par. er voice werful, of an agreeable qua 
and great compass. Peghe sings with seatewrtes with 
mastery both over her voice and over the music. she is 
singing that gives her listeners a comfortable sense of 
security. We feel that we are listening to an artist in 
whom we can trust. Her strong and authoritative style 
ves us that sense of repose that a baby has when dan- 
in the strong arms ofits father. I may not approve 
acertain tendency to exaggeration in her singing, bat 
she sang so much like an artist to the manner born. so 
sure of attaining the s she ai at that my enjoy- 
ment of the music was but little impaired by it. re 
are few artists in the world who can sing so that we can 
imagine nothing more; it is a great thing if they do not 
make us feel the want of somethi more for the mo- 
ment. Yet, finely as it was sung, T think that none of 
us would be to see Mozart’s Non pit: di flori laid on 
the shelf indefinitely. Mozart was » and there is 
much of greatness in this song of his, but why need it 
take the place of better and her things, re are 
things of Mozart's that are as blooming now as ever, but 
this one begins at last to show its wrinkles. 


WirtiaM F. Apraorp. 





(From the Evening Gazette.) 

The fifth concert of the Harvard Musical Association 
took place at Music Hall on Thursday afternoon. The 
programme included Gade'’s charming and graceful 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat, Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie” 
overture, the Andante and Finale from Schubert’s 
Grand Duwo, op. 140, arranged for orchestra by Joachim, 
and Beethoven’s overture to “ Egmont.” The orchestra 
has not been heard to so good advantage this season as 
in this concert. The symphony was almost faultlessly 
given in point of style and expression, the strings ac- 
quitting themselves to special acceptability. The Schu- 
bert music, though generally pleasing, is spun out to 
such a length that the delight it would otherwise afford 
is neutralized by the weariness it excites in the listener. 
Tt was performed with excellent clearness and prect- 
sion. The two overtures were also given with admira- 
ble effect. We think the concert as a whole may be 
pronounced the most satisfactory and most encourag- 
ing the society has given in some time. The soloist on 
the orcasion was Signora Luisa Cappiani, an artist of 
unasual ability, with arich, fall voice, somewhat worn, 
bat still sweet, full. and deeply expressive... Her style 
is large and musicianly, and her method evinces high 
cultivation in the best schoo! of her art. Her singing of 
the beautiful recitative, ‘‘ Ecco il punto,” and the suc- 





ceeding aria, “Non pit di flori” from Mozart’s “ Titus,” 
was ly. Her decl ti. in the. recitative was 
broad and grand, and she was no less happy in her inter- 
pretation of the changing moods of the exquisitely elo- 
ent aria. Her intonation is almost faultless. Thearia 
“4 nds in se7t0g leaps of tere. — hy Bee ged 
the u regist a ani showed 
Pe mttnd obs was eter toe ai ttealties of her art 
the truth with which she strack these intervals with- 
out the use of portamento. She also Mozart’s ‘*Vi- 
olet ”’ with rare delicacy of feeling and purity of senti- 
ment, and Schubert’s ‘‘ Ungeduld ”’ with a dramatic ef- 
fect that was somewhnt startling after the quietly senti- 
mmatel manner ry has Bhberto howe 7 conventional 
remie ere. $s an encore to is las! Signora 
ani gave an expressive little ballad by Tosti. This, 
jowever, was not so pleasing in its rendering, o to 
the ated with which it was delivered. 
This artist is really an acquisition to our list of concert= 
singers. the major part of whom may learn a needed 
lesson from her in all that relates to th of style, 
avpropriate dramatic expression, clearness and nich hey 
We should like to hear her in oratorio, to which her 
thod seems especially adapted. Her success was pro- 
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The Opera National Lyrique. 


Tt is not often that a composer who has passed 
his fiftieth year ean achieve a great enccess in grand 
opera in Paris, especially if his career has been con- 
fined to the “ Opéra Comique genre,” which is the 

alty of the French musicians who write for 

the lyric drama; but M. Victor Massé has certainly 
been fortunate enough to have satisfied the audi- 
ence of celebrities collected at the Opéra National 
Lyrique, on the night of Wednesday, November the 
15th, that if his ‘Paul et Virginie’ had been pro- 
duced by M. Halanzier at the Grand Opera-honse, 
or by M. Eseudier at the Thédtre Italien (Salle Ven- 
t dour), the work would have met with a triumph- 
as pronounced as that which has attended the vent- 
ure of M. Vizentini. who, like M. Carl Rosa, at the 
Lyceum, combines the post of Conductor with that 
of Impresario. A word or two about the anteced- 
ents of M. Massé, who was a pupil of the Conserva- 
toire, and who won the first grand prize for compo. 
sition at the Institute. He p d his two years of 
free study in Rome, and then made a tonr in Taly 
and Germany. He set some poems by M. Vietor 
Hugo; but his first success was in 1852, at the 
Opéra Comique, in ‘ La Chanteuse Voilée,’ and this 
was followed by his ‘ Noce de Jeannette,’ which has 
travelled far, He had the advantage of Madame 
Miolan Carvalho to sing the now popular airs of 

that operetta, His next essay was the two-act 

era, ‘Galathée.’ His ‘ Fiancée du Diable,’ in three 
acts, ‘La Favorita e la Schiava,’ ‘Miss Fanvette,’ 
‘ Quatre Saisons,’ made no special mark; but at the 
Lyrique, in 1856, his ‘ Reine Topaze’ came ont, in 
which he again had the aid of Madame Carvalho, 
which had a long ran. The ‘Chaise a Porteurs,’ 
‘ La Fée Carabosse” followed, but with no great suc- 
cess, At the Rue Lepelletier Grand Opera-house 
his. two-act ‘ Mule de Pedro’ was produced ; but it 
was remarked that it ought to have been heard at 
the Salle Favart. In 1860, he succeeded M. Dietsch 
(the unfortunate composer of the ‘ Flying Dutch- 
man,’ based on Herr Wagner's libretto, which was 
, but not his music) at the Grand hos 

honse as accompanist and chef de chant, M. Massé 
was for years living in hopes that his score of ‘Paul 
et Virginie’ would be accepted either at the Italian 
-house or at some French theatre. He, at one 

time, interested Madame Adelina Patti so much in 
the music that she was strongly disposed to be the 
Virginie; but he could not get a director bold 
enough to bring out the opera. He thought of the 
Opera Comique; but he could find no adequate Vir- 
ginie, and the Paul he contemplated, M. Capoul, had 
gone on the Italian opera stage. After no end of 
difficulties and disappointments, M. Vizentini came 
to the rescue, and resolved to stake the success of 
his undertaking on the opera of M. Massé. M. 
Capoul, having been persuaded to return to the 
French operatic stage, was, of course, proposed for 
Paul. He has the advantage of looking the charac. 
ter, besides being an admirable actor, with a sym- 
thetic voice, and with a style improved by sing- 
ing in Italian opera. After a long search, a Virgin- 
ie of seventeen summers was found, a girl who had 
never sung on the stage, but who was of a musical 
family, and had been carefully trained by her broth- 
er, M. Theodore Ritter, the pianist. It was a dar- 
ing attempt for the young débutante, but she has 
been successful ; and it mnst be gratifying to the 
composer who, in turn, had tried for Madame Patti, 
Madame Nilsson, Mdile. Albnni, and Malle. Chapuy, 
s- find at last Mdlle. Cecile Ritter, Her —_ — 

ity, her — . indeed, added apparently 

the sympathy she at once excited, when Virginte 





| first enters with Pani, arm-in-arm, under the eover 
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of an umbrella formed of palm-leaves. Her voice, 
naturally, is not yet matured; but her method is 

, and the quality of the organ is most sympath- 
etic. Mdlle. Engally, Méala the Negress ; Mesdames 
he oe 7 as vite aed ie: Saran ad de 
la Tour ‘arguerite) ; M. , nique ; 
and M. Melchissedec, Sainte Croiz eke pe 
and malignant planter), were adequate representa- 
tives of their respective parts. On the plot it is 
needless to dwell. The two practised librettists, 
MM. Carre and Barbier, have adhered closely to 
the idyH of Benardin de Saint-Pierre, the champion 
of universal peace ; the poets have not altered the 
story as did Favidres for the opera of Rodolphe 
Kreutzer, produced in 1791, and as did Dubreuil for 
Lesueur’s setting in 1794. The tears which have 
been shed by the readers of Saint-Pierre’s touching 
tale were not less apparent at the first representa- 
tion—the shipwreck profoundly affected the audito- 
ry. Thescore ef M. Victor Masse is finely con- 
ceived throughout, melodions themes abound, and 
the orchestration is masterly. If at times the 
treatment of Meyerbeer and M. Gounod is recalled, 
M. Masse has established his own individuality in 
the majority of the numbers, whieh have the merit 
of increasing in interest up to the finale. To enter 
into details would require an analysis of each act ; 
but as a gem of inspiration, the dream of Paul, 
where he sees Virginie in Paris in a rich saloon, 
playing the harp, surrounded by admirers, and she 
exclaims ‘ Paul!” to which he responds “ Virgin- 
ie!” may be mentioned. He awakes, to hear that 
the ship is off ie poet, but that there is a dreadful 
storm. The melody which pervaded the ra ie 
heard again,-—the “ Chant d’ Ameur,”—it is the song 
of the swan, and the curtain descenis on the bro- 
ken-hearted Paul leaning over the body of Virginie. 
There was a question at one time of changing the 
catastrophe, but the adapters have adhered rightly 
to the ending of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre.—Athe- 
neun, 
Gadsby's “ Alcestis.” 

Following up their recent productions of “Antig- 
one” and ‘‘dipus at Colonos,” the directors of 
the Crystal Palace brought forward on the 12th ult. 
penne ng “ Alcestis,” with music specially com 





for the occasion by Mr. Henry Gadsby. Mr. 
adsby is no stranger at the Crystal Palace, sever- 
al of his compositions having been given with sue- 
cess on various oceasions at the Saturday concerts. 
The present is, however, so far as we know, the 
most important work that he has at present written, 
comprising in all ten numbers, several of them of 
considerable extent. In the general outline, he has 
almost of necessity followed the path laid down by 
Mendelssohn, who was, we believe, the first to set 
to music ~~ of the old Greek tragedies, It must 
be said, in Mr. Gadsby’s praise, that he is no mere 
slavish imitator. Indeed, throughout the whole of 
his music we find nothing which can be called a 
reminiscence of either “‘ Antigone,” or ‘“ dipus.” 
To some respects his treatment differs from that of 
his great predecessor; he has entirely discarded 
the effect of solo vuices, and though he | Fs thereby 
sacrificed sore opportunities for musical contrast, it 
is probable that he has on the other hand con- 
formed more nearly to the plan of the ancients, 
There is no reason to suppose that any y pert of the 
Greek choruses was sung either by a voice or 
by a qoutes, 

“ Alcestis” commences with a regularly-developed 
Overture, instead of the short instrumental prelude 
which Mendelssohn adopted in a similar situation. 
The introduction consists of the chief theme of one 
of the most important choruses (the “Fate” chorus), 
which occurs later in the work ; this is followed by 
a pit moto in A minor and major, well written, but 
less striking than some of the succeeding numbers, 
The first chorus, ‘‘ Before this royal mansion all is 
still,” is chiefly a dialogue between the first and 
second choir, in which the recitative style predom- 
inates. It leads immediately into No. 3, “In vain, 
our pious vows are vain,” a fine and very effective 
chorus in C major, equally praiseworthy from a mn- 
sical and dramatic veges of view. No. 4, one of the 
longest pieces in the work, is partly chorus and 
partly melodrama. A point that strikes us, with 
regard to Mr. Gadsby’s setting of the choral por- 
tions of the music, is the large predominance of 
unison We think the composer is right 
in his treatment, because with a small choir the 
melody certainly comes out much more clearly 
against the orchestra than if the music were writ- 
ten in full harmony ; and as the work was designed 
to be sung by « chorus of only forty, against at 











least an equal number of instrumentalists, unless 
great judgment were shown in the distribution of 
the parts,.the voices would certainly be overpow- 
ered. The melodramatic music, both in this and in 
subsequent numbers, is excellent. Here, aay 4 
even more than in the choruses, it was diffienlt 
Mr. Gadsby to avoid the Mendelssohn influence. 
We think, nevertheless, that he has completely suc 
ceeded in doing so. His accompaniments to the 
spoken dialogue are always appropriate and taste- 
ful, and yet quite different in style from those in 
“ Antigone.” Wo. 5, the chorus in F major, “ Im- 
mortal bliss be thine,” is musically one of the most 
important numbers of the whole work, and is 
throughout full of interest. Here we find another 
innovation of Mr. Gadsby’s—this time, we think, 
not an improvement. Instead of setting, as Men- 
delssohn mostly does, the first and second strophe 
and antistrophe to the same (or very nearly the 
same) music, Mr. Gadsby gives them entirely differ- 
ent subjects. This is, we cannot but think, a mis- 
take, because the two portions of the text so exactly 
correspond to one another that there is at least @ 
strong probability that they were intended to be 
sung to the same music. By adopting a different 
course, Mr. Gadsby obtains greater variety, but the 
uuity of the piece suffers. The following chorus, 
“ Yes, liberal house” (in A major), is one of the 
best specimens of its composer’s style—thoroughly 
tuneful, and excellently written. Here Mr. Gadsby 
has for the second strophe repeated the theme of 
the first, greatly, in our opinion, to the advantage 
of the music. No. 8 is a movement consisting 
chiefly of melodrama, interspersed with short cho- 
ral passages, mostly in unison, The following cho- 
rus (in D major), “My venturous foot delights,” 
which sings of Fate, is another very good number, 
though. like No. 5, it suffers from the want of cor- 
respondence in the music of the strophes and anti- 
strophes. The closing portion, in which the 
praises of the departed wife are sung, is of special 
merit, A short and effective finale concludes the 
work. 

We have dwelt in such detail upon the music of 
“ Alcestis” that a few words must suffice concern- 
ing the performance. This was on the whole excel- 
lent, especially as regards the music, The chorus 
es were capitally rendered by the same choir (under 
the direction of the composer's father, Mr. W. Gads- 
by) which did such service at the revivals of 
“ Antigone” and “ Gdipus;” while the orchestra, 
under Mr, Manns, was sitnply perfect. The cast of 
the play, which was satisfactory throughout, was 
as follows; Alcestie, Miss Emily Cross; ole, Miss 
Emily Vining; Admetws, Mr. Arthur Matthison ; 
Hercules, Mr. W. Rignold; Pheres, Mr. Edmund 
Leathes; Apollo, Mr. J. H. Barnes; Thanatos, Mr. 
Henry Moxon; Medon, Mr. Bruton Robins; and 
Chorus Speaker, Mr. W. Holman. Mr. Rignold’s 
Hercu'es must be particularly mentioned as an ad- 
por ps and effective piece of acting.— London Musi- 

mes, 


—— 


Foreign Notes, 


It is intended, on the part of enthusiastic admir- 
ers of Herr Wagner, to make the Bayreuth Theatre 
the property of the nation. Herr Hahn, the ener- 
getic advocate of the “ party of progress” in musical 
matters, and editor of the journal Tonkunst, has just 
opened a subscription for the purpose of raising the 
necessary funds, and with a view also of defraying 
the expense of annual standard performances of mu- 
sical stage works at that building. It is now posi- 
tively settled that a repetition of the ‘performances 
of “ Der Ring des Nibelungen” will take place dur- 
ing the present year. 

Herr Wagner has been much féted at Rome, 
whither he had gone in search of rest after his late 
fatigue. Among other honors of which he was the 
recipient, the Royal Academia di Sa. Cecilia has 
nominated him Socio Illustre, being the highest dig- 
nity conferred by thatinstitution. 

hile the principlee which at present predomi- 
nate in the manegement of our own operatic estab- 
lishments would seem to exclude altogether that 
educational element which the performance of the 
masterpieces of a bygone period cannot fsil. to sup- 
ply, our German neighbors, whose art institutions 
are for the greater part subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, are certainly more fortunate in this respect. 
Thus, at the Royal ra at Berlin two works of 
Gluck, “ Armida” and “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” have 
recently been performed within a week, and, ae- 
cording to the. Altgemeine Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, 
in a manner worthy of the father of the modern 








music-drama, There can be no question that such 
revivals of standard works by older masters are 
of the highest importance at the present day, when 
the fundamental principles upon which Opera should 
be constructed are being discussed on all sides. At 
the same establishment Schumann’s opera “Geno- 
veva ” is in course of preparation. 


Rubinstein's “ Die Maccabier.” which opera has 
been repeatedly performed at Berlin and Munich, 
was to have been given for the first time on the 13th 
ult. at the Russian capital. te 


Madame Schumann has Iately made her appear- 
ance at a concert at Barmen, before an enthusiastic 
audience. Special homage was rendered to the 
great artist on the occasion, the pianoforte of 
which she played being adorned with flowers and 
evergreens, 


At Leipsie the Subseription Concerts of the Ge- 
wandhaus continue their standard performances of 
classical music, while at the same time duly regard- 
ing the claims to obtain a hearing on the part of the 
works of contemporary composers, Among the 
novelties lately introduced may be mentioned a 
Symphony (No, 8) by Jadassohn, and a vocal and 
instrumental work by H. Hofman, entitled “ Das 
Marchen von der schénen Melusine.” Madame 
Schumann, M. L. Brassin, Herr Wieniawsky, atid 
Herr Joachim have suecessively made their appear- 
ance: the latter was to have performed a ms. Con- 
certo by. Herr Reinecke at the eleventh concert on 
the 21st ult, : 


, in one form or another, has been in de- 
cided demand at Paris during the past month, and 
the various institutions dedicated to that species of 
dramatic performance have been nightly filled to 
overflowing. ‘ Robert le Diable,” “ Aida,” “ Fille 
du Regiment,” “ Oberon,” have all proved alike at- 
tractive to the music-loving public, At the same 
time the new opera by Victor Masse, “ Paul et Vir- 
ginie,” is maintaining the popularity it so quickly 
attained since its first performance at the Theatre 
Lyrique in November last. There has been a revi- 
val, too, at the Thédire Lyrique of a very interesting 
little work by Herold, an early production of his 
genius; the operetta is entitled “ Les Troqueurs,” 
and its pertormance was evidently mach appreciat- 
ed by the audience, 


The doors of the Conservatoire having reopened 
at the beginning of lact month,.to admit the public 
to its annual performances of high-class music, the 
concert season of 1876.77 may be said to have defi- 
nitely commenced at Paris. The President of the 
Republie was present at the first concert, which was 
inaugurated with the “ Eroica” of Beethoven, At 
the same time, the performances, chiefly of classical 
music, at the Concerts ires are continuing to 
do excellent work in the interests of true art, Itis 
a curious fact, however, that whereas the works of 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and even Weber, invari- 
ably meet with the fullest appreciation of the audi- 
ence at these concerts, the modern German school 
seems, at present, to have but a poor chance of suc- 
cess. We have lately heard of the noisy demon- 
strations of dissent which the performance of Wag- 
nerian music produced at the same institution. The 
works of Joachim Raff, too, seem to be equally pow- 
erless in attracting the attention of French ama- 
teurs, in spite of the determined perseverance of the. 
conductor, M. Pasdeloup, whose very name—the 
French equivalent of the German “ Wolfgang ”—is, 
i n 


n conseq' , bei ted of German origin ! 
Thus, according to Le 





Ménéstrel, Raff's charming 
Symphony “ In the Forest,” which has been repeat- 

lly performed at the Populaires, bas made little or 
no progress in the favor of the public, On the oth- 
er te a pamphlet entitled “ Richard Wagner et 
les Parisiens,” recently published at the French cap- 
ital, is just now being eagerly read. It need hardly 
be added that its tendency is not favorable to the 
German operatic reformer ; nor does M, Pasdeloup 
escape some smart attacks directed against his un- 
patriotic impartiality in haviag produced works of 
that representative of modern Germany at his con-. 
certs, Setting aside the artistic merits or demerits 
of the question, it certainly seems somewhat, para- 
doxical that, under the device of “ Popular Con- 
certs,” music should be forced upon the Parisian 
people which happens to be just now peculiarly an- 
popular with them, 


A manuscript Mass by M. Gounod was 
at the Church of St, Eustache on St, lia’s day, 
under the direction of the com According to 
the Revue dela Musique, this new work of the com- 
poser of “ Faust” will sustain, though not increase,. 


rmed 
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his reputation. It is said that M. Gounod has agreed 
to write an Opera for the forthcoming International 
Exhibition at Paris, the libretto of which will be 


— the pen of M. Sardou.—London Musical Times, 
‘fan. 1, 


Divight's Journal of Music. 
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Fifth Harvard Concert. 

The Symphony Concert (Jan. 4), though the in- 
clement weather kept some people away, was re- 
ceived with more than usual favor. We have cop- 
ied elsewhere from two weekly papers to show how 
critics are coming to appreciate the efforts of our 
local orchestra, and with how much interest they 
can write of the works selected for performance, 
notwithstanding that these are not new; for 
example :— 


Symphony, No. 4, in B flat... ...-s.secseseveses Gade 
Allegro Voreeh ee con moto—Scherzo— 
e. 


n 
Recit. ** Ecco il punto!” 


Aria: “ Non Pie di on in Omni 
ra . 
t Athialla”scevesseerveeecoM 


Overture to “ Athalia”’..........ceeeeeee lendelssohn 
Andante and Finale from the Grand Duo, Op. 140, 
—— tor Orchestra by Joachim.....Schubert 
Songs, with Pianoforte :— 
a. “The Violet,” (Goethe). ......-...++26 Mozart 
db. “ Ungeduld” (“ Impatience,”)......Schubert 
Si Luisa Cappiani. 
Overture to “ Egmont”........seeceeesseee Beethoven 


We quite agree with what is said in praise of the 
little gem of a Symphony by Gade, if it be not by 
any means so great a work, or so decidedly original 
as the favorite No. 1, in C minor. All the four 
movements of this one in B flat are short ; the first 
movement particularly being cast in a small form. 
Tt opens, for a few bars, with what might lead to 
anything or nothing, but soon unfolds a clear and 
fascinating purpose ; the second subject has a fresh 
romantic charm; and the instrumentation, which is 
always Gade's strong point, is most masterly ; finer 
and richer tone coloring, happier Wending and con- 
trast of instruments, more pervading vitality of 
tone, whether of thrilling, penetrating power or 
softest delicacy, one hears from few composers. The 
Andante is altogether lovely; the Scherzo full of 
grace and subtlety, of life and sparkle; and the 
Finale has plenty of energy and “go” to it, although 
the subject matter (Jnhalt) does not seem to be of 
any marked importance ; yet there is inthe middle 
of the movement a syncopated melody for the vio- 
lins most dainty and alluring. It will hardly be 
denied, we think, that the whole Symphony sound- 
ed well, at least in spite of the often abused orches- 
tra, if not (as we believe) through its sympathetic 
seconding of careful leadership. 

Mendelssohn's strong and stately Overture to 
Athalia formed a good contrast, and was effective in 
the rendering, Tastes will always differ, we sup- 
pose, about the enjoyableness of even these two 
most individual and striking, and least lengthy and 
monotonous of the four movements of Schubert's op. 
140, as arran into a g foprgend by Joachim. 
Yet all agree that both are full of most original and 
beautiful ideas, each coming up again and again in 
new and charmi hts. xity is the one fault 
of Schubert; but he not a right to fall in love 
with his own rare imaginations, and be reluctant to 
dismiss them? If such as he could love them, why 
not we? Yet this Andante and this Finale are neith- 
er of them long pieces; each lasts ten minutes, the 
length of an nary Overture; and surely there 
is enough in the various themes and their most cu- 
rious development in the Andante, eee | that 

re so analogous to one in the Beet- 
hoven’s second Symphony,—e in the exqui- 
sitely dainty, subtle chief theme of the Finale, and 
in the startling fortissimos which interrupt it ever 
and anon, especially those Titanic chromatic syn- 
copations near the end,—to reward the best atten- 
tion. The Hgmont Overture, of course, is in its way, 
for conciseness, for concentrated fire and energy, 





for much told in little, incomparable, unless per- 
haps we couple with it that to QCoriolan. It is 
scored for a comparatively small orchestra; yet no 
combination we have ever heard of all the Berlioz 
and Wagner instruments has yet reached the bril- 
liancy of its concluding passage. 

Madame Carrrant is a singer somewhat past her 
prime; but her large voice, at once sweet and pow- 
erful, and of great compass, still retains its fresh- 
ness to a remarkable degree, at least is never harsh, 
She is an artist, trained in the best school, in short 
a true Italian prima donna, and of much experience, 
though her repertoire (outside of Italian opera) may 
be rather limited compared with Rudersdorff and 
others, Yet she is evidently at home in Mozart. 
A few phrases of “ Ecco il punto,” proved her mis- 
tress of noble recitative ; and the Aria was sung in 
a large, well sustained and even style, with intona- 
tion almost faultless, admirable phrasing, and a 
freedom from all false ornament or claptrap. The 
frequent leaps from the lowest to the highest voice, 
which that Aria demands, were made with perfect 
certainty and without portamento, and all the flor- 
id passages beautifully finished. The dramatic dec- 
lamation is impressive ; yet she is not a particular- 
ly sympathetic or imaginative singer. Her style is 
that of Parepa-Rosa, of whom she reminds us in 
many ways. Ifa trifle cold and matter-of-fact, it 
was good, artistic, honest singing. Mr. Weser 
played the florid clarinet obbligato beautifully, as he 
always docs what falls to his part in the orchestra, 
Mme. Cappiani gave fitting individuality to “The 
Violet,” and to the more impassioned littie “Unge- 
duld” by Schubert, the piano accompaniment being 
carefully and nicely played by Mr. G. W. Sumyer. 
All her efforts were received with great applause ; 
and we only regret that the good impression was 
injured at the last by the over-strained expression 
of the indifferent song she sang in English for an 
encore. 

The second half (or afternoon) of the Symphony series 
begins on Thursday, Feb. 1, when the programme offers: 
PartI. Overture to “Medea,” Bargiel; Scena from 
“ Fidelio,” sung by Miss Nrra GAETano; “Italian” 
Symphony, Mendelssohn.—Part Tl. Aria and Gigue from 
the orchestrai Suite in D, by Bach ; Songs with Piano; 
“ Leonore ” Overture, No. 3, Beethoven. 

Mme, MADELINE SCHILLER is to be the pianist of the 
eighth Concert (March 1.) Other Symphonies selected 
are the “Surprise ” by Haydn; the second, in C, by Raf, 
never but once before given in Boston; and the *‘Co- 
logne”’ Symphony, in E flat, by Schumann. 





Mr, anv Mrs, Snerwoopn's Piano Recirats. The 
“special attractions ” of the third Recital, Monday, 
Jan, 8, appear in the following programme :— 


om. for two os Op. ow D a a. <soma 
legre con spirito, Andante. egro to. 
Mrs. and Mr, Sherwood. 


Miss Fanny Kellogg. 
Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 8, F oe te 
Vv. 
Allegro con brio, Allegretto quasi Andanti- - 
no, Allegro molto vivace. 
Mrs. Sherwood and Ole Bull. 


a. Gigue, B-flat major............ ...0..seeeeees Bach 
b « Song without Words,” No. 27, E minor, 
ec. Warum? ( Why?) from “ Phantasie Stticke,” 
6. Eaeba, Op. ta, fio. Oakey wheat. 
y '. 0. 4, C-8harp minor........ in 
Mr, Sherwood. — 
TE wes cn ys yee s cwe cet ony wove step vc oves MENS 
Miss Fanry Kellogg. 
@. “Ta der Nacht,” from “ Phantasie Stiicke,” 
= BB, WO. G... ....cc0cesccciee ceive one's « MOREA 
6. “Humoresken,” Op. 6, Nos. 2, 3 and 4..Edv. Grieg 
“ L’heureux Retour,» iano duet. Edgar H Sherwood 
Mrs. and Mrs. Sherwood, _ 
a. “ Spinnerlied ” from the “ Flying Dutchman,” 
Liszt-Wagner 
o. “ eclae” diy eonueed.. from “ Tristan — 
Isolde. . ¥ pares pejowrend Liszt-Wagner 


The special attraction, we suppose, was Ore Butt, 
who seemed strangely not at home in a concerted 
ece of classical form, although at home of course 
n its Norse spirit. In his reading he seemed ill at 
ease, in intonation often faulty, and in accent wilful 
and extravagant ; so that we would not undertake 





to say whether we liked the work itself. There 
were admirers who recalled him eagerly, and would 
recall him anywhere at any time; who never seem 
to have enough of him, as if his music were a new 
and special dispensation, a revelation to them where 
all the other oracles are sealed. He responded with 
a rambling improvisation—so it seemed, although 
it may have been prepared,—beginning with one of 
those short passages of part-playing, in the rich low 
tones, and the parts moving somewhat contrapun- 
tally. which we always thought one of his happiest 
arts ; then came fantastic figures, contrasts, caden- 
ces, ete., in his usual way, until you seemed to rec- 
ognize familiar features, vaguely, developing into 
the melody: La ci darem, which he proceeded to 
travesty in most erous fashion; this may be 
“genius,” itis not Art, not beanty. 

The opening number was to us the most edifying 
thing in the concert, That genial, real music of 
Mozart, which seems so simple and is so inimitable, 
was delightfully rendered, though the touch and 
feeling of Mrs. Sherwood seemed to us more Mozart- 
ish than her husband’s, who is more of the new 
school. Of Liszt's “ Mignon” we must say that it 
is almost the worst song of any pretention that we 
ever heard ;—overstrained, unnatural, ugly, and in 
its sentiment too sick to justify expression. Can 
this be Goethe’s Mignon? A creature so unchild- 
like, so sophisticated, so devoid of any native, true 
heart melody? Miss Fanny Kettoge has a fine 
voice, and seems to have great ise as a singer, 
which was better shown in Taubert’s “ Echo” song, 
of which she executes the birdlike passages with 
finency and brightness ; and she can render serious 
Cantabile with not a little beauty and true feeling ; 
although there is a certain inequality and crudeness 
in her efforts, with certain mannerisms, which seem to 
be the result of frequent singing before not very 
cultivated audiences; how much the publics edu- 
cate the ay re pesenes in whatever art, and 
commonly how falsely! But we may hope good 
things of Miss Kellogg. ig 

Mr. Sherwood played with his usual discrimina- 
tion, certainty and vigor in the Bach Gigue; in the 
solemn march-like Lied of Mendelssohn ; in Schu- 
mann’s deep-felt, earnest questioning of fate, “War- 
um ?” which we think, however, should be played 
in connection with what goes before to make its 
meaning clearer ; and especially effective was his 
rendering of the brilliant Chopin Htude, The vir- 
tnosity displayed in his performance of the two 
Liszt-Wagner transcriptions, especially that from 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” was prodigious; a remarka- 
ble feat that on the part of the arranger also, though 
we cannot learn te love such music. Mrs. Sher- 
wood played very beautifully the No. 5 of the 
Schumann Phantasie Sticke, and the graceful Hum 
oresques of Grieg. The piano duet: “ L’heureux 
Retour ” is a florid concert show-piece, clever in its 
way, such as might have been written for the Cen- 
tennial piano competition at Philadelphia. 

We must turn back to the second Recital only to 
record the good impression left on us by Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s really artistic rendering of that poetic and 
difficult Beethoven Sonata, Op. 101, of which she 
only lacked the man’s force and fire for the quick 
march in the second movement; the fugued finale 
came out very clearly. Also to say how delight- 
fully the Chopin Rondo for two pianos sounded ; 
what fervor Mr. Oscoop threw into.the songs by 
Rubinstein: “Asra” and “Du bist wie eine Blume. 
That Liszt’s arrangements, of his own “ Tasso” for 
two pianos, and of “ Isolden’s Liebes-Tod” for two 
hands, (repeated in the last concert) were imposing, 
goes without saying,—as all the rest must go even 
without mention. 








Vocal Clubs, 

The first concert (sixth season) given by the APOLLO 
to its friends, Tuesday evening, Jan. 2, placed this well 
selected and well trained of now nearly one hun- 
dred singers in a brighter ! than ever as an instance 
of hed, alike ee ong 
and ex: in the execution of and 
ruses for mere male part, this 
time, it was the manner of tion, more than the 

. that claimed atten . the exception of 
the first and last piece (the noble double choras from 
Boney hn, and Sc *s “ Luck of Ed- 
enhall,” founded on Uhiand’s ballad) songs made 
up the programme, which had the too not ex- 
ceeding reasonable length. These were: “The Tears,” 
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fitly plaved by Mr. LANG, with a solo artistically sung by 
Mr. H. M. AIKEN, and with sweetest, finest blending of 
the chorus voices; a “* Serenade,” by Storch, in the tenor 
solo of which that steadily ripening artist, Mr. Wm. J. 


bony assed Lagos! a raging en ye 
ng,” ven great spirit and effect; an 
nTNS Woodlant Rose.” by Fischer. In all these the 


choral execution was refined to well nigh utmost nicety. 
If anything could make whole programmes of mere male 
pa ever fresh, such execution, or interpretation 
would. But there are signs enough that one may weary 
even of perfection, and that a reaction has begun. The 
fresh laurels of “ The Cecilia,” the ‘‘ mixed chorus” in 
which the Boylston Club is about to find its complement, 
etc.. etc., promises sweets more inexhaustible. 

“ The Luck of Edenhall ” interested us greatly, but we 
need to hear it more than once, and we lost the repeti- 
tion of the Concert. It is a Cantata ballad of considera- 
ble length, with tenor and baritone solos. choruses, and 
highly and suggestive accompaniment and little 
snatches of symphony which the accomplished Director 
of the Club supplied on the ‘orte. 

We must take another time to speak, in admiration 
and congratulation, of the very decided success of the re- 
organized Cecrir in ite first concert,—the unexpected 
length of our New York letters leaving us no further 
space. But this will enable us to speak after a second 
hearing. 





In and About New York. 


New York, Jan. 15.—At the second Concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, Dec. 9, the prcgramme was: Part 
1. Symphony, No. 2, in C, Op. 61, Schumann; Concerto, 
No. 2, in G minor, piano and orchestra, Saint-Saéns, (Mr. 
BR. J. Lang). Part2. Grand Scena, from the “ Gétter- 
daimmerung; ” the fourth part of the “ Ring des Nibel- 
ungen,” by R. Wagner. a. Siegfried’s Narrative. 0. 
Siegfried’s Death and Death Sonz. c. Marcia Funebre. 
Overture, “ Leonora,” No. 3, Beethoven. 

Although the performance of the Philharmonic orches- 
tra under the direction of Dr. Damrosch has been praised, 
by some of our critics, rather more than the merits of 
the performance seem to warrant, it cannot be denied 
that there has been much improvement under the new 
conductor, There is more clearness and precision of at- 
tack in the violins, and less of eccentricity on the part 
of the wind instruments than last season; and the per- 
formance of Schumann’s great work, if not specially in- 
spired, was not marred by any giaring inaccuracy. 

Mr, Lang’s performance of the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
was not even moderately successful.* He has not the 
mechanical force necessary to the rendering of this 
wy “ piece > aie al ~ a — = had the 

vantage of playing after Mme poff, whose per- 
formance of the toe concerto at Steinway Hall, on the 
evening previous was a marvel of perfection 


The p me of Theo. Thomas’s second Symphony 
Concert, . 2, was as follows: 
Queseaee, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52..... _ 
orspiel : Mw ae ye WF wae cescensce agner 
; Syuneny. 0. 4, in B flat....... ..0.0ee Beethoven 


Mme. Essipoff, after returning from Boston, gave one 
evening concert and one matinée. At the concert, Dec. 
22, she played: 

Kreisleriana.........scccveescecceccecscces Schumann 

Nocturne, G major...........+e008 

Etude de Concert..........sececececceeesccse cece 
Andante et Scherzo........... 
“$i oiseau j’etais,”’... 





weer 


Grande V: Chromatique. pew eneeeude 

And at the matinée, Dec 23:— 

Sonata, Op. 2, C major............ eresbecwe Beethoven 

Sarabande and Passepied..........-+.++s+eees+ ach 

Ppay tamed Blacksmith,” ...........+. e000 Haendel 
a ’ 

“Au bord d’une source,” § .... 2... ..eeceeeeee cece Liszt 

Chant polonaise. 

Impromptu, Valse, and WO. ceccccccercees Chopin 


During the series of concerts which Mme Essipoff has 
given in this city, she has played from memory no fewer 
than ninety co sitions, many of which are intricate 
and difficult works for piano and orchestra; and of these 
she seems to know the score as well as her own part. 
Her memory is not the leaet of her remarkable gifts; and 
it is said that her only preparation for a concert is in 
ay be through the pieces on the bill. 

On Christmas evening the oratorio of the Messiah was 

ormed at Steinway Hall by the Oratorio Society of 
ew York under the direction of Dr. Damrosch. 

At the first concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic, 
Dec. 16, the following programme was presented : 


Symphony, No. 7........--+++-++ssee00+++ Beethoven 
Dirge from “ Gétterdiimmerung ”’..........- Wagn 

“Invitation ala Valse” .......-+-- s+ Weber-Berlicz 
Fantasia in — by Liszt)........ Schubert 
POURIT ER Whee ce cece ee covccccccccs coscetoceeses Liszt 


Mme. Madeline Schiller was the pianist. The pro- 
gramme also included Schumann and some 


oO} Op. 53, ( is divided as follows: 1. 
Andantino, vivace, Grazioso; 2. Scherzo, 
ae es 3. Andantino con moto; 4. Allegro vivace. 

impression produced by this work is favorable, and 
the effect of the masterly instrumentation of Gade was 


increased by the brilliant playing of the orchestra. Bar- 
giel’s reams abe to n Medes,” p. 22, ended the first part 
of the me. Part 





programme. second was entirely taken u; 
by Schumann's Symphony in E flat, Op. 97, which 
the hearers into quite another world of music. For 


those whose ears are o what a lifting up of the 
spirit was there! How easily were they borne upon that 
swelling tide of harmony, far f.om the stormy night to 
summer and the seven eovntaigs of the Rates, Pe 


aa Reema was much more than moderately —— 
re in ton a year : Can nO good come ou’ 
Nazareth ?—Ep. - 





W. New Bricnron, Staten Istayn, N. Y., Jan. 
18.—The second concert of the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety of Staten Island came off on Friday, the 5th 
inst, and was, in some respects, better, and in oth- 
ers less truly artistic than the last. 

The soloists were Miss Emma Thursby, Madame 
Teresa Carreno-Sauret, and Monsieur Emile Sauret. 
Mr. Carl Hamm had the first violin in the quartet 
of stringed instruments, Mr, Gautzberg, the 2nd, 
while Mr, Risch played the viola, and Mr. Werner, 
the violoncello. The performance opened with the 
Schumann Quintet, op. 44, in E flat, and we have 
never heard it better played. 

The first movement, “ Allegro brillante,” was 
fresh and sparkling; the melody always falling 
newly upon the ear, as each instrument took its 
share, Mme. Sauret appreciated the value of sav- 
ing her powers, and gave her fellow workers a share 
of the triumph by accompanying them instead of 
being entirely the soloist of the piece. The stately 
chords of the “ Marcia” in the d mov t 
gave one a rest after the excitement of the Allegro ; 
the “ Scherzo” and “ Molto Vivace” were as dain- 
tily and clearly cut, as thongh they had been chis- 
elled. But the real artistic power of the musicians 
was shown in the last movement; those long reach- 
es of scales, with octave chords in unexpected 
places, were no easy matter to accomplish well, and 
the instruments joined in with a precision and 
smoothness, delightful to listen to. 

After the Quintet, Miss Thursby sang the “Batti, 
Batti” from Don Giovanri, We were informed by 
the programme that it was for the Soprano with 
violoncello obligato, and we looked forward with a 
thrill of real pleasure, knowing full well what a 
master of the instrument Mr. Werner is, and with 
what taste and quick response he would perform 
his part. Instead of the violoncello alone, there 
was also a four-handed accompaniment on the pi- 
ano, and these two gentlemen did their best to drown 
Miss Thursby's voice throughout. Had she been 
less of an artist than she is, she would have suc- 
cumbed to that ponderous rendering, and the whole 
thing would have been ruined. She, however, rose 
to the occasion, and managed her delicious, though 
not powerful voice, in such a way as to be heard in 
spite of every drawback. She has a beautiful meth- 
od, has been well taught, and is exquisitely finished 
in style and roundness of tone. 

The Nardini Sonata for violin, which followed, 
was played by Mr. Sauret. He is a young violin- 
ist of great promise and executed well, but there 
was a want of that tone and feeling, in his render- 
ing, which only comes with experience. We have 
since heard that he played this piece against his 
wishes, which might perhaps account for its cold- 
ness, le was enthusiastically applauded, however, 
and as an encore, played a solo on the “Chi mi 
frena” of Lucia, There was a great deal of varia- 
tion, the execution of which was even and clear, 
while the air was sustained in a really masterly 
way. This ended the first part of the concert. 

After an intermission of eight or ten minutes Mo- 
zart’s Quartet for stringed instruments in C, No. 18, 
was performed. The “ Allegro moderato” went off 
capitally ; it was delicate and fresh, the phrasing 
was good and the instruments kept well together. 
In the “ Allegretto” movement, however, the 2nd 
violin turned a shade rough, uneven, and just a tri- 
fle false; they retarded the tempo and instead of 
following up the fresh, breezy daintiness of the first 
movement, the piece dragged a little from this 
point, through the Menuetto and Allegro move- 
ment, 

Madame Sauret then played the Fantaisie on 


Faust by Liszt. Her style is generally clear, though 
florid, and sharply cut, and she has a marvellous 
amount of strength. In their performance, although 








she brought out the air grandly in the left hand: 
there were very evident signs of fatigue towards 
the end; she scrambled, and moved about a great 
deal, and there was neither the distinctness nor the 
artistic taste shown in the Schumann Quintet. The 
audience a pplauded immensely and brought her out 
again, when she played the Bercewse of Chopin. 
The technical difficulties were as nothing to her; 
the runs were beautifully finished; but it was hard. 
The cradle movement of five-notes in the left hand 
was jerky and there was no “ heart” or “singing” 
throughout that delicious cadence towards the end. 


Miss Thursby sang an Air and Variations by 
Proch, which showed off her voice to great advan- 
tage. Asarule, variations are apt to be uneven 
and tedious; but Miss Thursby sustained the air 
perfectly and executed the variations in the most 
artistic manner, Her voice is not naturally very 

werful, but it is so sweet and sympathetic as to 
eave nothing to be desired. For encores, she sang a 
Scotch ballad, which brought the tears into our 
eyes and showed great pathos and tenderness; and 
a Bird song (Taubert’s, we believe). She sang this 
very carefully, and executed it well as far as tech- 
nical difficulties went; but it was hard, and a trifle 
labored. The almost ventriloquistic effect of the 
Lind rendering of the famous Bird song was want- 
ing, in the bird’s trilling and distance, 

Mr. Sauret played a Caprice de Concert, com 
by himself, to his wife’s accompaniment, on “Amer- 
ican Airs,” which proved to be “Old folks at home ;” 
and which did not amount to very much, except as 
“padding.” And the concert ended with a Sicil- 
tenne of Boccherini, which left a bad taste in our 
mouths, and which we could have wished unheard. 
Altogether, however, the concert was a success, and 
we have no doubt that each of the three yet to 
come will be more and more successful, as they are 
thoroughly enjoyable and instructive. 

The last rehearsal for the third concert of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, which will take 
place to-morrow evening January 13, was given this 
afternoon at the Academy. The programme is an 
attractive one: Haydn’s “ Tempest,” orchestra with 
chorus of the Oratorio Society of New York, given 
for the first time in America, The “Ruins of 
Athens” of Beethoven with the five movements: 
“ Overture,” “ Duet fur Soprano and Baritone,” per- 
formed by Mrs, Emily Butman and Mr. Stoddard, 
“Chorus of Dervishes,” which had so marvellous a 
swing to the rhythm that everybody kept time to 
it unconsciously ; “ Marcia alla Turca” and “ Mar- 
cia Solenne.” 

Mrs. Butman then sang a Romance by Berlioz, 
with the orchestra, (called Absence). Then followed 
the “ Quintuor, Septuor and Chorus” from Berlioz’s 
opera of the “ Trojans,’ Miss Emma Cranch, who 
sang the contralto parts, has a beautiful voice, flex- 
ible, strong and well trained; her method is good 
and her style severely classical; we were much 
delighted with it, and trust that she will be success- 
ful, and that we shall hear her often. 

Mr. Bernard Bockelman performed the Beetho- 
ven fantaisie, op. 80, for pianoforte, soli, chorus and 
orchestra, But the event of the concert was the 
“ Lindliche Hochzeit ” (Country Wedding) of Gold- 
mark, which was intended to be given at the first 
concert but which did not arrive in time. It is a 
Symphony in five movements, light and delicious, 
sparkling and bright, and very Schumannesque in 
style. The first movement is the “ Wedding 
March,” which for the first two bars reminds one of 
the March in Zampa, and then changes, The air 
is begun by the violoneellos, then taken up consec- 
utively by the bags viols, trumpets, flutes and oboes, 
piccolo flutes, and first and second violins,. The Jn- 
termezzo is a most delicious Bridal song. The third 
movement, a Scherzo, is the Serenade ; then follows 
an Andante called, ‘‘ In the Garden,” which in time 
has the effect of Schumann’s “ Warum,” and there 
is a flavor of the Garden scene in Faust, In the 
last movement “ The Dance,” there is in the middle 
a most artistic introduction for a few bars of the de- 
licious Garden melody and again you hear the peas- 
ants dancing and the church bells ringing. 

The orchestra of the Philharmonic has improved 
greatly under the new leader, Dr. Damrosch, who 
is a very particular director, but who inspires his 
orchestra with something of his own musical fire 
and taste. During the latter of poor Berg- 
mann’s life, the tone of the Philharmonic ran down, 
and it was the fashion to condemn the society and 
to praise the Thomas orchestra. The latter un- 
doubtedly in excellent training and plays admira- 
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bly; all music lovers must be grateful to Mr. Thom. 
as for all he has done for Music in New York, and 
should encourage him as he nobly deserves. But 
let us not forget the man, who, when Thomas was 
not, raised up this Philharmonic society in New 
York, when music was at a very low ebb in that 
eity, and kept it for twenty years in a successful 
condition. He had his faults, certainly, and they 
were grave ones, but let us give him that “Charity, 
which suffereth long and is kind,” and long may 
the Philharmonic continue to cover his memory 
with glory | 


— er 
or 





Burtpine BerrerR THAN THEY KNEW. Mr. Eugene 
Thayer, the organist, makes the following suggestion: 

To the Editor of the Transcript: Allow me to make & 
suggestion for the benefit of Boston humanity. The 
new temple for the use of Moody and Sankey will soon 
be completed, used and then, following the fate of the 
Jubilee buildings, be demolished. Now, after the evan- 
gelists have done their work, why cannot some of our 
choral societies—the Handel and Haydn and some oth- 
ers—do a work which has never been done in our famous 
musical city? Why can they not give a series of orato- 
rio performances, say ten or more, for the benefit of the 
great mass of people who have never yet been able to 
listen to the inspired creations of the glorious old mas- 
ters? Let the admission not exceed fifty cents (twenty- 
five would be better) so that any and all may £o. I be- 
lieve that not only a an work would be done, 
but that it would bring a ha’ e} 
those who should undertake it. The Handel and Haydn 
could easily give, a half dozen times each, ‘‘ The Messi- 
ah,” “ Elijah” and “ Judas Maccabeus ” at short notice 
and with little or no expense of time or money. 
speak a word, Mr. Editor. that this opportunity for edu- 
cating, comforting and uplifting of our common people 
be not lost. If any service of mine can be of value it 
shall be given gladly to the extent of my strength and 
ability. I offer the menenien most respectfully for the 
earnest consideration of the choral societies of ton. 


Music for the People. 
To THE Epiror oF THE BosTon CouRIER :— 

In yonr extract from the Herald of my letter which 
first appeared in the 7vanecript, regarding the after-use 
of the Moody Temple, you unintentionally misinterpret 
my suggestion. Permit me a further word in behalf of 
the masses of Boston. You say that my plan “is all 
very well on paper, but, practical though it may be, it 
is not practicable,”’ and ask the question: “ When are 
these dozen oratorios to be rehearsed?” Now I said let 
there be given at least a dozen oratorio performances, 
not a dozen different oratorios. In fact, I would not 
have so many if I could. I would like, for instance, to 
nee The Messiah alone given one, two or five dozen times 
until everybody (that’s the word) in Boston who had the 
slightest wish to hear great choral music could hear this 
masterwork at least once. After that might come Zli- 
jah, St. Paul, Hymn of Praise or even Jerael in Egypt and 
the Passion Music. Now, nearly or quite all of these the 
Handel and Haydn Society have ready at a moment's 
notice. If not all of the above mentioned, they could at 
least give the people the great works they will produce 
at their Triennial Festival in May without an hour’s ex- 
tra rehearsal. So, thus understood, pardon me if I say 
that it ¢¢ practicable in the highest degree. No one s8o- 
ciety of course could sing every evening without over- 
working the singers. On alternate evenings let some 
other vocal societies give this or any other good and 

t music. Or, why not have the Harvard Musical 
jation give the > common people—some 
Beethoven symphonies and orchestral mu- 


other great 
sic? A quarter of a million of them are here who never 
heard these tions of the human heart— 





PHILADELPHIA. On Saturday evening Mr. Charles H. 
Jarvis gave his second classical soirée at Natatorium 
Hall, and notwithstanding the incl y of the weath- 
er it was well attended. The concert opened with a Mo- 
zart Trio, the one in E fiat, for piano, viola and clarinet, 
and was effectively rendered. Mr. H. Schneider, the 
performer on the clarinet, did not appear to the same ad- 
vantage as in the Weber Duo, where his execution was 
very spirited and showed a thorough acquaintance with 
his instrument. Mr. Jarvis gave the fantastic Schu- 
mann Toccata, op. 8,with vigor, and six of Mendelssohn’s 
songs without words, pe: forming them ba ges . He 
also played the “ Sonata A ” of Beethoven, 

on was very fine, 
his technical mastery seemed complete—just that ex- 
pressive phrasing, light. shade, fire, force and delica: 
were present when required; while the ngrve and bril- 
liancy of his playing were remarkable. fladelphia 
hardly aware that she possesses so finished an artist 
Mr. Jarvis.—Zvening Bulletin. 
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A Dictionary of Musical Terms, Edited by J. 
Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc., and W. A. Barrett, 
Mus, Bac. (Novello, Ewer & Co., London; O. 
Ditson & Co., Boston.) 


Although small works explanatory of the vari- 
ous technical terms in music, of the qualities of 
voice and of instruments, exist, a comprehensive 
dictionary of theoretical and scientific phraseology, 
which should combine with that, as many collec- 
tions by foreign authors do, bibliographical and 
pore a information, was wanting in this coun- 
try. Toa great extent, the authors of the volume 
of ‘Musical Terms’ have supplied the deficiency. 
Their work, if it does not extend to the proportions 
of those of the German, Italian, and French com- 

ilers, especially of the ‘ Conversations-Lexikon,’ 
Fert unfinished by the late Hermann Mendel, is a 
most valuable contribution to our musical literat- 
ure. Dr. Stainer, who is the organist of St, Paul's 
Cathedral, and Mr. W. A. Barrett, who is a mem- 
ber of the St. Paul’s Choir, and author of ‘The 
Chorister’s Guide,’ have been too modest in the 
title they have given to their book, which extends 
far beyond a simple vocabulary of ‘Musical Term;.” 
The writers have treated almost every subject con- 
nected with music practically as well as theoreti- 
eally ; and in order to render their dictionary not 
only a book of ready reference, but also a key for 
the student who wishes to use the vast resources of 
the Musical Library in our British Museum, they 
have enlisted the co-operation of mathematicians as 
well as musicians, of historical writers as well as of 
instrument-makers. Thus the articles on Duodene, 
or the Relations of Harmony, Modulation, and Pitch, 
a Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S.; on Temperament, by 

tr. Bosanquet, M.A.; on Acoustics, by Mr. Don- 
kin; on Church Music, by the Rev. T. Elmore ard 
Mr. W. H. Monk; on Nomenclature, by Prof. Hul- 
lah ; on Licensing and Copyright, by Mr. J. Bulley, 
M.A.; on Tuning-Forks and Pitch, by Mr. A. y 
Hipkins; besides able contributions from other 
sources, show the care and conscientiousness of the 
compilers, It will be naturally sup that, ow- 
ing to the belligerent tendencies of musicians, the 
most morbidly sensitive and quarrelsome of all pro- 
fessional races, the definitions of the essential ele- 
ments of music, melody, harmony, and form, will 
not find universal acceptance ; but that the dissent- 
ing section of composers will approve of all the ex- 

lanations offered it is hopeless to e When, 
jor instance, a reader is told that “Melody is an 
agreeable succession of simple sounds, prodaced by 
a single voice or instrument, and so regulated as to 
give a pleasing effect or to be expressed by some 
kind of sentiment,” it may be said that this is a mere 
platitude. The masterminds of music, including, of 
course, Herr Wagner, despite the ‘Nibelungen,’ 
have pronounced Melody to be the poetry of tones : 
it is certainly not easy to make a poet, and it is still 
more difficult to make an original melodist. It is 
very natural that the two editors should state their 
own theories in definitions, and it is not here that a 
controversy should be provoked by disputing the 
accuracy of their opinions, If teachers or students 
find any cause to dispute the interpretations, they 
can easily refer to the elaborate treatises which ex- 
ist. It is the general character and tone of the vol- 
ume that concerns general amateurs, who, at alittle 
cost of time, can obtain from this volume informa- 
tion on theoretical and scientific subjects without 
having to wade through complex works. The Dic- 
tionary te careful research generally, and it 
is aleo im with an impartial spirit, which goes 
far to beget confidence in the writers. The book is 
illustrated with diagrams of instrumental work- 
manship, and is printed in very large and clear 


type. +A 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
RATES T MUSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditseon & Ce. 

— are 
Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Is your Lamp Burning, my Brother? Song 


and Cho. E. 3 EtoE, Bentley. 30 


“ Then lift your lamp higher, my brother, 
Lest I should make fatal delay,” 


One of the impressive songs, so effective in 
meetings. 


revival 
each 30 





Four Songs by Franz Lachner. 
No. 1. fogeue Songs (Frohe Lieder). 
F. 4. dtoF. 
“ With the lark toward the skies.” 
No. 2. In Autumn (Im Herbste). E. 
4. btoE. 


“ Springtime songs the soul is singing.” 


No. 8. Clouds at Eventide (Abend-wol- 
ken). E. 4 btoE. 


“ Gleaming in a flood of light.” 
No. 4. Light Hearted (Leicht im Her- 
zen). G. 3. dtoE. 


“Merry! merry! not tearful, but cheerful.” 

These are newly translated German songs of 
great merit, and well worth examination. 

The Poor Old Bum. Serio Comic Song 
and Chorus. F. 2. FtoF. Richter. 
“Oh, my curse it has been rum.” 

This desolate old bummer has chosen a very 
taking melody for his “ warning,” which will be 
useful in temperance meetings. 

The Happy Man. Dé. 8. (Bass Staff.) 
A toe. Greeley. 


30 


“ Thy heart, it is a diadem, 
That noble lightning throws.” 


Good bass or baritone song. in which the sin- 
ger manifests some hostile intentions towards 
the fortunate man. 

Mama, Why don’t Papa come? Song and 
Chorus. E. 3. Etog. Withers. 


« What makes you cry 60. Mamma dear, 
Why don’t you answer me?” 


A touching, sweet and simple ballad. 


Instrumental. 
Compositions played by Mme. Annette 
Perssipof in her Concerts. 
No.1. Intermezzo Scherzosa. (La 
Canzonatura). Op. 21. No. 9. Db. 5. 
Von Biilow. 
Almost every note is staccato. If played Presto, 
of course the difficulty is great. 
No. 2. Zur Guitarre. ( anpremie 
. eller, 
Neat piece, which would make an admirable 
“ study of taste."’ : 
No. 4. Souvenir d’Ischl. Valse. Db. 
5. Leschetizky. 50 
Original and tasteful. 
No. 5. L’Aveu. (Confession). Im- 
provisation. Ab. 5. Leschetizky. 40 
A sort of “ Song without words,” replete with 
meaning. 
No. 7. Des Abends. (At Evening). 
Db. 5. Schumann. 
As sweet as a summer evening. ; 
No. 8 Gavotte. Eminor. 4. Silas. 30 
Charming piece. 


No. 11. Gavotte. (Arr. by Brahms). 
A. 5 Gluck. 35 


Partly on 3 staffs. Fingered by Perabo. V 
gracefil. by ~ 
atively layer, that 

ayer, tha 
form es. One 


like Von Biilow, is such 4 super- 
she can afford to 
will have to se 

set of 


sm: 
us: *C, 5, ec to E” means 
Seenst tentet. oom thee aanet 
r, Eon the 4thspace,. ~ si 


low or above the staff. 
“Key of C, Fifth d 
line w, highest le 























